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An adamantine pharos Trvtu has built, 

To guide in safety past the shoals of guilt ; 

In the same cause let Ficrion lend a hand, 

And moor a floating beacon onthe strand. Poet. Aph. 
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Tue moment that Ury and his friend were left 
by themselves, the former arose, and, taking a 
light, carefully explored the passage through 
which Howard had departed. Having satisfied 
himself that no evesdroppers were to be appre- 
hended from that quarter, he closed and locked 
the door; then, throwing a glance of cautious 
scrutiny around the chamber, replaced the candle 
on the table, and eagerly addressed his com- 
panion— 

“ For the love of Heaven, Charles, explain the 
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yer, whether 


is title, wil! 
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d poetry, is 
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> Rev. A G + yehs o” 
laria H. Ba! meaning of this masquerade: 
all of West: “Call me Sorubiero, or you ruin me,” returned 


the other, in a low voice. 
conceal other ears.” 

“ Whatever be your reasons for remaining in 
cog.,” replied Ury, ‘be under no apprehensions. 
In this remote apartment we are secure from in- 
terruption, and safe from the intrusion of imperti- 
nent curiosity. Wherefore are you here?—and 
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+ why under an assumed name and character?” 
. 64 “Tt is along story,” returned the other; “ but 
, . it is necessary for you to know it; and I will be as 
the Boston —& brief as possible. So sit down, broach the other 
. ; bottle, and listen to my recital.” 

'C., Ury did as he was desired, while the other pro- 

FF ceeded in the following words: 

:DNESDAY, “Tt is now a little more than ten years since 

Ps we first became acquainted with each other in 
& CO. London. You doubtless remember the time, and 


the circumstances under which that acquaintance 
commenced.” 
“T should be ungrateful to forget either. It 





was on New-Year’s day, 1729, celebrated for 2 
remarkable fog which darkened the metropolis. 
Thad lost my way, as did hundreds of others, in 
St. James's Park. Many, you recollect, were 
precipitated into the canal; and such would pro- 
bably have been my own fate, but for your ge- 
nerous and timely assistance.” 

“ Enough of that,” interrupted Sorubiero, for 
so We must continue to call him. ‘ We became 
intimate, and, I believe, mutually attached to each 
other. I had just received my medical diploma; 
and you,fresh from the university,were fired with 
the ambition of being known as an author. I con- 
sidered myself aggrieved and ill-treated by go- 
vernment, in being refused an honourable and lu- 
crative appointment on the score of religious 
opinions; and, in the effervescence of my spleen, 
produced the bitter philippic which you magnani- 
mously fathered, until I could concert means to 
circumvent the designs of my enemies. The 
consequences were, unfortunately, more serious 
than either of us had foreseen or apprehended. 
You innocently suffered the penalty of my trans- 
gression—the payment of a fine which stripped 
you of fortune, and an incarceration that ruined 
your health. On which side, now, think you, 
rests the balance of acknowledgments?” 

“ But it was your gold that at length unlocked 
my prison gates, and procured me a passage for 
America.” 

“ Well—well—let that rest. J should long 
since have given a more substantial proof of my 
gratitude, by recompensing your services----if 
such services could ever be recompensed by 
wealth---had not a speculation in the South-Sea 
bubble reduced me, with thousands of others, to 
the very verge of beggary. In the mean time, 
my interference with the politics of poor persecut- 
ed Ireland, and my more than suspected attach- 
ment to the cause of the unfortunate Charles, 
rendered it unsafe for me to remain any longer 
within the reach of the usurper’s power. I there- 
fore took passage privately for Hamburgh, from 
whence I despatched such instructions to a confi- 
dential agent in London, as enabled him to settle 
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my affairs, and remit me the trifling remnant of 
my broken fortunes. With this accession to my 
funds, I was enabled to proceed to Paris, where 
my knowledge of the French, and several other 
living languages, enabled me, for some time, to 
support myself as a teacher of Spanish and Eng- 
lish. To this humble occupation I at length 
united a respectable medical practice, which gra- 
dually introduced me to ladies and gentlemen of 
rank, wealth, and political influence; and, finally, 
to i 

Here the speaker paused, and placing a hand 
on either shoulder of Ury, looked him steadfastly 
in the face for near a minute, and then added— 

*‘ John—I know not what alteration or change 
may have taken place in your character or senti- 
ments. Can you be trusted? Swear that you 
can, and I will proceed.” 

‘An oath is unnecessary,” replied the other. 
“Tam the same as ever. Swearing allegiance 
to Charles Stewart is not rebellion, in 
creed.” 

“ Enough, enough,” returned Sorubiero. * You 
have my secret. I hold a commission, signed by 
his own royal hand, and have sworn to assist in 
placing him on the throne of his ancestors, or pe- 
rish in the glorious attempt.” 

Fired and elevated with his subject, the speak- 
er here arose from his chair, and strode several 
times across the floor, with the lofty demeanour 
and dignity of a conqueror. 
seat, he thus continued— 

“* My enemies in England were soon apprised, 
by some officious spy, of this overt act of rebel- 
lion, as they were pleased to term it, and a large 
estate to which I had just fallen heir, by the 
death of an uncle, was immediately confiscated ; 
and myself proscribed as a traitor and an outlaw. 
Your governor, yonder at the fort, with whom 
your friend Howard is by this time conversing, is 
doubtless in possession of the fact, with a full de- 
scription of my goodly person—Charles So-and- 
so—six feet in height—black hair—dark eyes— 
thin visage, and so forth. Ha, ha,ha! And yet 
with this governor will I dine to-morrow !” 

* You cannot mean it!” exclaimed Ury, in 
surprise. Such a step would be unsafe—unad- 
visable.” 

“Short-sighted man! Such a step can alone 
ensure my safety. Howard has, of course, an- 
nounced my arrival, and the governor is, at this 
moment, inquiring into the character of the Spa- 
nish surgeon. The most trifling movement on my 
part, that indicated a wish of concealment, would 
naturally excite suspicions, which might result in 
my utter ruin. No, sir; a bold front, and good 
acting, must save or damn me. Don Raphael 


my 


Then, resuming his 





Sorubiero must visit the fort to-morrow, and John 
Ury must introduce him to the governor. 

** With all my heart, if you insist upon it. But 
I am impatient to hear the rest of your story, and 
to learn the cause of your present appearance in 
so novel a character. How came you in the Spa- 
nish service?” 

** Have patience, and you shall hear. I have 
already given you to understand, that I succeed- 
ed in gaining the confidence of persons in ele- 
vated society. Among these was the Chevalier 
Du Bois, secretary of the Marquis de Fenelon, 
who was about to depart on a special mission to 
the Spanish court. At the earnest solicitation 
of Du Bois, I attached myself to the ambassa- 
dor’s suite, and thus accompanied my new friend 
to the city of Madrid. 

“flere, new scenes and new prospects were 
opened to my delighted view. Throvgh the in- 
fluence of Du Bois, and the commission I held 
from my lawful sovereign, I found casy access to 
the highest circles; and had the good fortune to 
preseribe successfully to a lady of rank, whose 
case had been pronounced hopeless by the first 
physicians of Spain. T’ocrown the whole, I was 
ultimately introduced at court. 

“This was an object to which I had long look- 
ed with more desire than hope; and you may rest 
assured that I lost no time in adopting such mea- 
sures as would render its attainment subservient 
to my future interests. I found no difficulty in 
convincing the minister that I possessed such ta- 
lents, education, and other requisite qualifications, 
as would render me a valuable agent in promo- 
ting the political views of the Spanish govern- 
ment. I was, accordingly, intrusted with de- 
spatches to several of his majesty’s representa- 
tives in his South-American provinces, together 
with private verbal messages, not deemed expe- 
dient to be put on paper. In executing these 
minor services, I had the good fortune to acquit 
myself in such a manner as to give perfect satis- 
faction to my employers, and even to elicit the 
approbation of Philip himself. 

“Tnow thought myself on the high road to 
fame, rank, and fortune, but, like too many 
others, had reckoned without my host. Duringthe F 
fruitless negotiations which preceded the present | 
unfortunate contest between George Guelph and 
his Most Christian Majesty, I was despatched to 
Florida, for the purpose of negotiating a treaty 
with our red allies. In this delicate and some- 
what hazardous service, I was detained for seve- 
ral months, but finally succeeded to the extent of 
my instructions. When about to return to Spain, 
I was taken sick at Augustine, and for two 
months was unable to embark. In the mean 
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time, war was s de sclared, and it was some time 
after my recovery; before I could find a safe con- 
veyance to Europe. The Isabella, however, at 
length touched at that port, on her homeward 
voyage, and in her I immediately took passage for 
Cadiz. For the greater security of my person, 
in case of capture, | was entered as surgeon on 
the role d’equipage. It was a fortunate precau- 
tion; but for which I should now be on board the 
Victory, sailing tur England, where my reception 
. might have been rather more cordial than I could 
wish. Our captors readily granted my request to 
remain on board the Isabella, for I considered 
New-York the safer place of the two. These 
circumstances will sufficiently account for my be- 
ing here, and for any thing that appears like mys- 
tery about me.” . 

Sorubiero here ended, and both, for some mo- 
ments, sat in silence, asif waiting for each other to 
recommence the discourse. Uryat length spoke. 

“Your situation,” said he, ‘is delicate—cri- 
tical--hazardous. But I know not how to advise 
you. InroLverance is the order of the day; and 
those who cannot think with the majority had 
better not think at all. This pueeten asylum for 
the persecuted and oppressed 
scene of persecution and oppression. 
is the hot-bed of prejudice and bigotry. 
some gold, but much alloy.” 

* ‘i'hen may it soon be purified with fire,” in- 
terrupted the other. ‘There are those within 
this city’s walls, who know how to sift the wheat 
from the chaff. There are those who...... ec 
But I must know you better before 1 proceed. 
You owe me a history of your own adventures 
since we parted. There is sufficient time to set- 
tle that account before we retire, and as your fire 
is comfortable, and your wine good, I shall insist 
upon immediate payment. Let the storm rage 
without--while we have such fair weather with- 
in. You embarked for Philadelphia, in Novem- 
ber, 1738, and I wished you a short and pleasant 
passage, as you left me on the quay.” 

“ Which wish was unfortunately not realized,” 
replied Ury. “ We were more than sixty days 
tossed upon a rough and tempestuous ocean, and 
came upon the American coast in the most incle- 
ment season of the year. It was not until the 
seventeenth of February following, that we final- 
ly reached the port of destination. 

“ After staying a few weeks in Philadelphia, 
without procuring employment of any descrip- 
tion; and finding my finances considerably dimi- 
niched, I concluded to try my fortune in the coun- 
try. Hearing that a teacher was wanted in a 
place called London, on the borders of Maryland, 
I proceeded thither; but found the vacancy sup- 
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plie d. J then returned to Philadelphia, where I 
remained until June, when! succeeded in obtain- 
ing a school at Burlington, New-Jersey, which 1 
taught for about twelve months, and then relin- 
quished it, on the promise of a better situation in 
the village of Dublin. Here, however, I found 
myself disappointed ; and after various other fu- 
tile attempts to establish myself in Pennsylvania, 
I gave up the object in despair; and, in October 
last, removed to this city, where I have since ob- 
tamed a livelihood by teaching in private fami- 
lies. As to adventures, I have met with none 
worth relating.” 
| To be continued. | 





[From the Philadelphia Album. } 
THE NOBLE FRIENDS. 

Ar the period when the virtues of chivalry 
most flourished, and gallantry in war, constancy 
in love, and devotedness in friendship were most 
extolled and practised, two young knights, the 
sons of neighbour counts, arose in Bologna. 
Equal in birth, and initiated in the military ex- 
ercises, which then engrossed the attention of 
princes, and could alone attract the eyes of 
beauty, they were distinguished not only for their 
skill and valour, but much more by an invariable 
friendship, which began in childhood, and in- 
creased with every ripening year. They were 
known in Bologna by the name ef The Friends ; 
they were seen constantly together, confidants 
and partakers in each other’s pleasures and 
amusements, and however addicted to the fol- 
lies of youth, never, amidst them all, lost sight 
of the tie which bound them to each other. 
Their meetings were like the meetings of long- 
separated lownres and parents would exhort their 
children to pee ae in their fraternal affection 
the friendship of these. Nor was this attach- 
ment without touching obligations on either side 
to strengthen it. Surprised in some rash adven- 
ture, Francesco owed his liberty, perhaps his 
life, to the courage of Arturo, who unshrinkingly 
bore blows and menaces till his friend could save 
himself from the fury of his pursuers. On the 
other hand, as Arturo was returning late in « dark 
night from an intrigue, an assassin, posted at his 
own door, would have made him a victim to a 
rival’s resentment, had not Francesco, who had 
carefully watched his friend, and tracked him 
from the dwelling of his mistress, intercepted 
the blow, and turned it into the assailant’s own 
bosom. It was then that, having retired to the 
chamber of Francesco, amid the overflowings 
of gratitude of the one, and of joy of the other 
at being the happy instrument of his friend’s 
preservation, they solemnly pledged themselves 
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that neither love, ambition, nor any thing in life 
should obliterate the claims of friendship. 
Shortly after this event, a subject of universal 
interest arose: a tournament was to be held in 
the neighbourhood of Bologna, and these young 
champions determined to appear there united in 
arms, like the twin warriors of ancient mytho- 
logy, challenging the whole chivalry of Italy to 
contend with them the palm of warlike enter- 
prise. The field was made ready; the people 
flocked in throngs from various quarters to wit- 
ness the achievements, while the fairest ladies of 
Bologna, having put on their brightest looks and 
richest garbs, took their places, ready to honour 
the victors with smiles and applause. In those 
days, at a tournament, the appearance of a new 
and beautiful face was looked for with no less 
anxiety than it is now ina fashionable assembly. 
There the young damsel was first exposed to 
the gaze of multitudes, and caught, for the first 
time, the glance of admiration. It was there- 
fore not likely to diminish the eclat of this tour- 
nament, when it was noised abroad that a lady 
of Bologna, of the noblest rank, and most exqui- 
site beauty, was to grace it with her presence. 
She was extremely young, and had been care- 
fully secluded from the eyes of all except her 
relations, yet the supposed perfection of her 
charms was the more believed from the pains 
taken to conceal them. In this instance, such 
exaggerated accounts did not, as too often hap- 
pens, lead to disappointment. When she ap- 
peared, every eye turned towards her, and every 
eye was gratified. Her form was most grace- 
ful, and her features were of such a cast as the 
painter afterward delighted to represent as be- 
longing to a Madonna or St. Cecilia; so spirit- 
ed, dignified, and celestial, as almost seeming to 
despise the endowments of nature, conscious of 
the superior soul which animated them. At 
once the name of the Donna Maria became the 
word to be breathed in battle, or at the festive 
board ; in the one as the incitement to heroic 
action, in the other as the inspirer of the softest 
emotions. The two adventurous knights were 
successful in their rencounters, doubly animated 
as they were to their utmost exertions by the 
sight of this so celebrated beauty. From her 
hands they received the meed of valour, and 
from her look, they both caught the deepest pas- 
sion. But each, fearful of awaking a kindred 
flame in the bosom of the other, did not lisp a 
syllable of the love he felt: full of confidence 
on every other point, and loquacious upon the 
minutest circumstance of their warlike mimic- 
ries, they sedulously abstained from touching on 
their pleasing hopes. They chose separate hours 
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for their visitings; never in the presence of 
each other expressed the pleasure they experi- 
enced in her society, but acted in this with the 
cautiousness of determined enemies. 

The passion of these two men for the same 
object soon became obvious to others, and ex- 
cited an intense interest to know how it would 
affect their conduct towards each other. “ Now 
it will be seen,” it was said, “ to what this boast- 
ed friendship will amount when put in opposi- 
tion to a stronger passion ; jealousy will make 
them but the more bitter enemies.” Those who 
observed them with the expectation of such a 
result, observed in vain. No outward estrange- 
ment followed. It rather seemed that their feel- 
ings, in consequence, became more tender than 
before ; and that conscious of being in this one 
respect less confiding, less true to their friend- 
ship, they strove by every little attention—by a 
thousand little kindnesses of manner, of act, 
and of look, to prove the depth of their attach- 
ment. 

Arturo, more bold and confident, was making 
rapid advances in the affections of Maria, when 
his love was further favoured by chance. An 
honourable mission was sent to a neighbouring 
state, and Francesco was selected as the envoy. 
He was reluctantly compelled to tear himself 
from the scenes of love and friendship, and af- 
ter having taken a brief and half-distracted leave 
of his mistress, turned to embrace his friend. 
Though they had carefully avoided mentioning 
to each other their sentiments of attachment to 
Maria, they had not long remained unsuspected. 
But in this moment of anguish passion would 
have utterance. ‘ Farewel!, dearest of friends ” 
exclaimed Francesco. ‘ Yet, Arturo, deep as is 
my sorrow at our separation, a stronger pang 
now tears my bosom—I leave you, my friend, 
and [ leave a rival in that friend. Is it not so? 
You turn aside your head—why did Task? I 
knew it must be so.—But let us be generous— 
let us be true. Promise not to take advantage 
of my absence to prosper your suit with Maria.’ 
Ariuro, deeply affected, said, ‘I promise.’ They 
then exchanged swords—embraced—and parted. 

The first week elapsed, and Arturo kept his 
word: but in the second he was visited by the 
favourite maid of Maria, whose good will he had 
propitiated by valuable gifts. She remonstrated 
with him on the folly of negleeting the opportu- 
nity offered by the absence of Francesco; she 
asked him if a bride was less dear than a friend ; 
and declared that Maria was already his, and 
would at once accept him as a lover. Persuaded 
at last, he forgot the vows of friendship—he 











flew to her house, and departed happy in the 
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acknowledged reciprocation of his love. But the 
perfidy of which he had been guilty, damped 
his joy; and he determined, when Francesco 
returned, to disclose to him every circumstance 
of his wooing, and leave him to decide his fate. 
Maria, noble in spirit as in birth, confirmed his 
resolution, and they agreed to keep their attach- 
ment a secret from their nearest relations, until 
it should be sanctioned by the approval of Fran- 
cesco. 

However cautiously they proceeded, they 
could not escape the jealous eye of Albruno, 
another suiter of Maria, who was at once con- 
spicuous for rank, fortune, and personal prowess. 
Seconded by the wishes of her family, to whom 
he had previously made overtures, and confident 
in his skill, he caused a great tournament to be 
proclaimed, and proposed, as the prize, with the 
consent of her parents, the hand of Donna Ma- 
ria. The fame of this projected tournament, in 
the issue of which were interested the fairest 
lady in Italy, and one of its most distinguished 
champions, soon spread, and drew together an 
immense concourse of spectators. It happened 
that the day, when it was to take place, was in 
the middle of one of the holyday-weeks kept 
most sacred in Christendom, in which labour and 
business every where give place to festivities and 
rejoicings. Jt may well be supposed, that the 
rumour of such important feats cf arms would 
not fail to bring to them all who could command 
the necessaries of life, and had health enough 
to support the journey. Fora few days pre- 
ceding the appointed time, the avenues on every 
side of Bologna were thronged with crowds the 
most varied in age, fortunes, and modes of tra- 
velling. The infirm seemed to be strengthened 
—the lame and blind limped and groped their 
way—while many begged of their more fortu- 
nate fellow-travellers, the means to carry them 
to the end of their journey. You might see the 
prancing steed of the gallant cavalier moving 
with difficulty and danger through the motley 
multitude of pedestrians; and many a lady not 
sufficiently skilled in the management of her pal- 
frey, drew from the envying fair on foot, whose 
dress she injured, words and looks little befitting 
the sweet mouths and pretty eyes of those that 
gave them. In the meanwhile, Arturo, full of 
anticipated triumph, prepared himself for the 
contest. His armour was newly dight; his 
sword freshly sharpened; his apparel splendid 
and gay, a device prepared for the occasion, 
and it became early known throughout Bologna, 
tha Arturo and Albruno were to be the rival 
combatants at the tournament. 

Albruno, at first arrogant and fearless, when 


the time approached, and it became certain that 
Arturo was to be the opposite champion, began 
now to doubt, then to calculate the chances of 
defeat, and to waver wretchedly between the 
extremes of hope and despondency. At last, 
maddened by love, be determined to stain the 
reputation he had earned in many an hour of 
danger, and prevent by treachery all fears of 
the issue. He ascertained that Arturo, to exer- 
cise his steed and himself, rode but slightly at- 
tended through an unfrequented grove. The 
afternoon previous to the day of battle, Arturo 
took his accustomed ride, completely armed, but 
with his helmet open, and thinking more of the 
charms of his mistress than of aught before or 
around him. Suddenly he is attacked by seve- 
ral armed cavaliers, with swords drawn. His 
few attendants fly—he has hardly time to close 
his visor, when a lance’s point is broken in the 
bars. His horse is slain, himself beaten to the 
ground, and on the point of being killed, when 
a bugle is suddenly heard, and an armed train 


advances from the opposite end of the grove. 
{Conclusion in our next. | 





HISTORY. 


The historic muse, from time’s exhaustless spring, 
The light of truth, and glory’s blaze shall bring. 











ORIGIN OF THE NAME GUELPH. 

Tue most noble and distinguished names are 
often derived from mean and contemptible ori- 
gins: even royalty may owe its patronymic to 
a vulgar and ridiculous source. We all know that 
the family name of the king of England, from the 
houses of Brunswick, Lunenburg, and Hanover, 
is Guelph, or Whelp. {The Canada Company 
have recently laid out a town in Upper Canada 
by the name, in honour of their sovereign.] We 
shall smile tu sce what thio mighty name spiulg 
from. In the History of Germany we find the 
following account of the matter, which, from its 
authenticity, and its singularity, as a somewhat 
curious specimen of ancient typography, we 
copy literally from our author, whose work was 
printed in London, in 1702. 

“ The House of Bavaria and Saxony are the 
Sole remainders of the Guelphian Family, de- 
rived from Guelphus Son of Isenbredus, Earl of 
Altorf in Schawben, whose Wife Germentrudis, 
having accused a Poor Woman of Adultery, 
and caus’d her to be severely punish’d for hay- 
ing Twelve Children at a Birth; was afterward 
her self deliver’d of the same Number, all of 
them being Sons: Her Husband being absent 
at the time of her Delivery, she commanded an 
Old Nurse to kill Eleven of them; fearing it 
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seems the like Shame or Punishment as by her 
procurement had been inflicted upon the Poor 
Woman. The Nurse going to Execute this wick- 
ed Order, was met by the Old Earl then return- 
ing home-ward; who demanding what she had 
in her Apron, the Nurse Answered Guelps or 
Whelps; He desired to see them; she denied 
him; Angry at her refusal, the Earl open’d her 
Apron, and there found Eleven of his Sons, 
Pretty Swect Babes, and of promising Counte- 
nances. Examining the matter further, he found 
out the Truth, and enjoining the Nurse to be 
Secret in it, he put the Children out to Nurse. 
Six Years being Expired, the Earl invited most 
of his and his Wifes Kindred to a Feast; and 
attiring his little Boys all a like, Presenied them 
to their Mother, who suspecting by the Number 
what the matter was, Confess’d her Fault, was 
Pardoned by the good Old Earl, and she took 
eare of their Education: Whom the Earl Com- 


manded should be called Guelph’s or Guelps, | 


alluding to the Whelps which the Nurse told him 
she had in her Apron. From the Eldest of 


these Guelphs, Succeeded that Henry Guelph, | 


Son of Robert Earl of Altorf. whom Conrade 
iI. made Duke of Bavaria; many of whose 
Posterity enjoyed this Dukedom, who were en- 
creased by the Addition of the Dukedom of 


Saxony, in the Person of Duke Henry Sur- | 


named the Proud, Father to Henry called the 
Lyon, and Grandfather of Henry and William, 
the First Dukes of Brumswick and Lunenberg. 


The Guelphs were the People that siding with | 
the Emperors against the Usurping Popes, had | 


many Bloody Disputes with the Gibbeelins, who 
took part with these Romish Prelates.” 








NAPOLECN'S DIVORCE. 

M. de Bousset relates the following extraor- 
dinary scene that took place in his presence a 
short time before the divorce was pronounced 
between Napoleon and the Empress Josephine : 

“ ] was on service at the Tuilleries from Mon- 
day, November 27. That day and the Tues- 
day and Wednesday following, I was struck 
with a great change in the looks of the Em- 
press, and the embarrassed silence of Napoleon. 
The only words he spoke during dinner were to 
ask me a few brief questions. The answers to 
which he appeared not to hear. On none of 
these days the dinner lasted more than ten 
minutes. On Thursday, the 30th, the storm 
burst. Their Majesties sat down to dinner ; Jo- 


sephine wore a large white bonnet tied under , 


the chin, which partly concealed her features : 





1 could, however, perceive that she had been 


Weeping, and with difficulty even then restrain- 
| edher tears. She appeared to me like the image 
_ of grief and despair. The most profound silence 
| reigned during dinner. Napoleon and the Em- 
| press merely tasted for form’s sake what was 
served to them. The only words uttered were 
those addressed to me by the Emperor, “ What 
kind of weather is it?’’?and as he pronounced 
them he rose from the table and went into the 
drawing-room, the Empress slowly following 
him. Coffee was brought in; when Napoleon, 
contrary to his usual custom, took the cup from 
the page, and made a sign that he wished to be 
alone. I immediately quitted the room, ‘but 
| feeling anxious and alarmed, I sat down in the 
salon de service (where their majesties usually 
dined,) on a chair near the door of the Empe- 
ror’s drawing-room. J was observing, mechani- 
cally, the servants clearing the table, when sud- 
denly | heard the Empress shriek in the most 
violent manner. The usher of the chamber, 
supposing that she had fallen into a fit, was on 
the point of opening the door, but I prevented 
him, saying that the Emperor would call for as- 
sistance if he thought it necessary. I was then 
standing near the door, when Napoleon himself 
opened it, and perceiving me, said, in a hurried 
manner, ‘ Come in, Bousset, and shut the door.’ 
I entered, and saw the Empress stretched upon 
the carpet, and uttering the most heart-rending 
cries and moans. ‘No, [ shall never survive 
it,’ exclaimed the unfortunate woman. Napole- 
on saidto me, § Are you strong enough to take 
up Josephine, and carry her by the private stair- 
case to her room, in order that she may receive 
the care and assistance that her situation re- 
quires ?’ I obeyed, and raised up the princess, 
who, I supposed, had fallen into a fit of hyste- 
rics. Aided by Napoleon, I took her in my 
arms; and he, taking one of the lights from the 
table, led the way through a passage towards a 
private staircase, to her room. On coming to 
the staircase, I observed to Napoleon, that it 
| was too narrow to allow me to descend it with 
the Empress in my arms, without the danger of 
fallmg; he immediately called the guardian of 
the portfolio, who was stationed night and day 
near one of the doors of his closet, which open- 
ed upon the landing of the private staircase. 
Napoleon gave him the light and told him to go 
on before him: he then took Josephine by the 
legs, and in this manner aided me to bring her 
down. At one moment, in consequence of my 
sword having got between my legs, we were 
all near tumbling down together. Fortunately. 
: however, we descended without accident, and 
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deposited our precious burden upon an ottoman | 
in the bedchamber. ‘The Emperor immediate- 
ly rung for the Empress’s woman. When in | 
the drawing-room above stairs L took the Em- | 
press in my arms, she ceased her cries, and I | 
supposed that she had fainted away; but at the | 
moment when I became embarrassed by my 
sword in the middle of the private staircase, I | 
was obliged, to keep us both from falling, to 
clasp her more closely. I held the Empress in | 
my arms, which were thrown round her waist; | 
her back was against my breast, and her head 
reclining on my right shoulder. When- she felt 
the efforts that I made to keep myself from fall- 
ing, she said in a very low voice to me, ‘ You | 
squeeze me too much.’ I then judged there | 
was nothing to fear for her health, and that she | 
had not lost her senses for a single instant. Du- | 
ring the whole of this sceneI had been exclu- 
sively occupied with Josephine, whose situation 
affected me, and could not observe Napoleon; 
but when the women of the Empress came, he 
passed into a small saloon contiguous to the bed- | 
chamber, whither I followed him. His agitation | 
and anxiety were extreme. In this moment of | 
trouble, he explained to me in the following 
words, the cause of what had passed :—‘ Vhe 
interest of France and my dynasty has forced | 
my heart to act thus—divorce has become an 
act of rigorous duty for me. I am the more 
pained by Ja scene que vient de faire Josephine, 
as she must have been made acquainted three 
days ago by Hortense with the unfortunate ob- 
ligation that compels me to separate myself from 
her. I pity her with all my heart—I thought 
her possessed of more character, and I was not 
prepared for this explosion of her sorrow.’ In 
fact, the emotion that he felt, forced him to leave 
a long interval between each phrase, in order | 
to take breath. His words escaped him with 
difficulty and without connexion—his voice was 
stifled, faltering, and his eyes filled with tears. 
All this scene occupied from seven to eight mi- 
nutes. Napoleon immediately after sent for the 
physician Corvesart, the Queen Hortense, Cam- 
baceres, and Fouche; and before going to his 
own apartment, he returned to that of Jose- 
phine, whom he found calmer and more resign- 
ed.”— Memoirs Anecdotiques, par J. de Bousset. 





Time.—Time is lentto us to be laid out in 
God’s service to his honour, and we cannot be 
too diligent in it,if we consider that time is 
precious, short, passing, uncertain, irrevocable 





when gone, and that for which we must be ae- 
countable. 


MUSIC. 


An anthem murmur’d by the rolling spheres, 

A language grateful to celestial ears ; 

An art whose sweetness speaks its heavenly birth, 

The breath of angels, and the bliss of eart Anon. 


CHAPTER Il. 
Continued frem page 58. 

Beginning therefore at C, since we have cho- 
sen it for a key, inthe present instance, we shall 
find the next degree D, separated trom it by the 
interval of a whole tone; D,separated from E 
likewise by a whole tone, and E from F by a 
semi-tone; or, in other words, the fourth degree 
of the scale is separated from the third, and the 
octave from the seventh, by a semi-tone 3 every 
other degree from each other by a tone. 

Now here we have the true extension of 
sound, its dimensions, and the nature of these 
dimensions, and consequently of melody; de- 
rived from no other source, than what nature 
herself presents to us, in a simple experiment, 

From what has been stated in this chapter, 
the following inferences may be justly drawn: 

1. From the natural extension of the voice, 
which is the instrument of accent, and declama- 
tion, is but one octave. 

2. This octave is so constituted, that the third 
note is distant from the fourth, and the seventh 
from the octave, a semi-tone each, and all the 
other notes one tone from each other progres- 
sively. 

3. That computing from the fundamental or 
key, to the filth note, from C to E,two conso- 
nant intervals or concords are contained ia that 
distance; the first of them, a greater third 
being composed of two entire tones; and dif- 
fers in that respect from the second third from E 
to G, which is composed of a tone and semi- 
tone, and may therefore be called a mtnor third. 

4. The harmonics being of different natures, 
different names must be given tothem 3; those of 
the fifth, and of the octave, being more similar 
and related to the fundamental, we shall call 
perfect concord, and that of the third, being less 
similar to it, an imperfect concord. 

5. The first species of concords are therefore 
unalterable in their nature in every key; but 
that df the third is liable to an alteration, as 
will bé more clearly seen in its place. 

» G. Every sound which appears single to our 
senses, is in fact composed of three other sounds, 
namely, of the octave, twelfth, and fifteenth ; 
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and therefore by inverting the order of these 
three harmonics, the fundamental will be known: 

7. Every harmonic may be inverted, and 
while they preserve the same relations, the con- 
cords will always remain natural. 

8. Melody, song, or declamation, is only the 
arbitrary choice, either in succession, or by 
large intervals, of the degrees of this progression, 
or diatonic scale. But this extension may be 
taken higher or lower; that is, we have made 
choice of C as fundamental, we might have 
equally taken D, which is higher, or B, lower ; 
the result would have been perfectly the same, 
and the same theory arise. 

9. To change the key, therefore, is nothing 
more than taking any of the seven degrees for 
a fundamental, and to transpose the diatonic 
scale as given us by nature, always preserving 
the same order and the same relation. 

10. Each of the seven notes may thus be- 
come third, or seventh of the key; and conse- 
quently a semi-tone; and hence the necessity 
of the notation of music by semi-tones, and the 
characters of sharps, flats, and naturals. Hence 
also the construction of musical instruments so 
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as to render these semitonic intervals. 

11. Consequently, the scale being composed 
of five tones, and two semi-tones, will consist of 
twelve semi-tones; every one of which may be 
assumed as a fundamental, and therefore we shall 
have twelve natural keys,which are called major 
keys. 

12. Toestablish a key, is no more than to 
make choice of one of these tones or semi- 
tones as a fundamental, and to proceed with 
the other degrees as nature has rendered them, 
and preserving the relations she has establish- 
ed; thatis, a dominant, in the fifth above; a 
subdominant in the fifth below the fundimental ; 
and as these two degrees concur in forming the 
regular progression of the seven degrees, I shall 
call them subordinate fundamentals. 


CHAP. IV. 


OF THE NATURE OF HARMONY. 

Before I treat of the uature of harmony, I 
should wish to put the reader on his guard 
against adopting the opinion of those who pre- 
tend that harmony is bad in itself; that it is de- 
rived more from art than nature, since itis, say 
they, naturally displeasing to the ear, con- 
founded on its first hearing of harmony, and 
only becomes pleasing by habit and use. 

. L respect infinitely the talents of the author 
who has advanced this paradox: but we labour 
to be instructed; experience and reason, not 
opinion and authority, ought to conduct us in our 
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I will however grant him, that our senses, 
struck by the complication of harmony for the 
first time, may require a certain degree of habit 
to render it pleasing; and, in general, every 
complicated object, will, in the same circum- 
stances, require it. I will moreover tell him, 
that it is even always required when our senses, 
already habituated to a certain motion or medi- 
fication, after being a considerable time in a 
state altogether opposite, shall again be struck 
with the former objects. But after all, how can 
it be concluded that harmony is but a_factitious 
beauty, and naturally displeasing? With such 
logic, L might also say that the most delightful 
landscape that nature has ever presented to us, 
is a facticious beauty, and naturally displeasing ; 
because the eyes of a man long accustomed to 
entire darkness, require some degree of habit, 
before they can bear the shock of the solar rays, 
which prevent their discovering the beauties of 
the prospect, and feeling the pleasure that would 
thence arise. Now, Iam _ persuaded that as 
such reasoning would be reprobated by the ce- 
lebrated antagonist of harmony, it ought not to 
appear surprising that I should, with more rea- 
son, highly condemn his assertion. 

But leaving these unsupperted notions, let us 
listen to nature alone, and examine the charms 
of harmony; and before we attempt a defini- 
tion let us endeavour to analyze it. 

The harmonics of every sound whatever, as 
we have already remarked, are naturally, and 
happily hidden; which produces a twofold 
and pleasing effect. It is these hidden sounds, 
in the first place, which form the richness, and 
resonance of musical sounds; and in the second 
place, they tacitly point out to us the nature of 
harmony. It is evident we must attribute the 
first of these effects to the harmonics: a sound 
of percussion, such as that of the harpsichord, 
which expires as soon as it is formed, has a dry- 
ness and thinness in it, which makes it but little 
agreeable in itself. On the contrary, a length- 
ened sostenuto sound, such as that of the violin, 
is full of beauty and expression. To what is 
this difference,to be attributed ? Is it not because 
the former has not had time to form itself, and 
to render its harmonics like the latter sound ? 
And hence is to be derived the cause of that 
richness and mellowness of sound, which makes 
its way to the soul. 

Now we may draw from what nature exhibits 
to us, the true origin of harmony. We have 
seen that the object of music is to awaken, and 
to express our passions; to imitate,to speak. 

The grand means which is employed to answer 
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note of the modulation, the harmonics which 
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music which has the faculty of imitation. The 
goodness, and the power of melody, not only 
_ depend on the just inflexions of the voice, but 
_also on its richness or resonance, or which is 


the same thing, on the formation more or less 


said. It is therefure evident that we shall at- 
tain this perfection of sound, by adding to each 





naturally belong to it; and thus, being reduced | 
to its just terms, we may define harmony to be 
nothing more than a more sensible representation 
of the harmonics of sound; and as we have 
seen that these four combined sounds, form but 
one aggregate sound; in the same manner, har- 
mony forms one whole, however the different 
nature of the voices and instruments, producing | 
that effect, may appear to us a combination of | 
different sounds. 

We see therefore that at may be confidently | 
asserted, that harmony does not properly make 
a distinct and separate part of music; being 
intimately and inseparably united to melody: 
or it is rather melody itself, rendered more sen- 
sible, by giving to its sounds more energy, and 
more perfection: and this is the nature, and true 
idea which we ought to form of harmony. 

It remains now only to give to each degree 
of the scale, the harmonics which naturally be- 
long to it, and as we have derived the notes 
which form the melody of the scale from the 
harmonics of its key note, of its dominant or 
fifth, and of its subdominant or fourth ; it is evi- 
dent that in these three fundamentals, we must | 
find the harmonics or concords which are suit- 
able to each note of the melody: and we shall 
therefore call the key, dominant and subdomi- 
nant, harmonic places ; and by them we shall 
construct the harmonic scale or gamut, in the 
practical part. 

From what has been observed in this chapter, 
the following inferences may be made : 

1. That melody is the means employed to 
answer the chief purposes and object of music. 

2. That it is the harmonics, more or less 
formed, or heard, which constitute the beauty 
of sound. 

3. That harmony is only the art of render- 
ing the harmonics more sensible. 

4. That harmony therefore is not distinct 
from melody, since it does but render it more 
pleasing. 

5. That harmony, although appearing to our 
senses, complicated, by the different nature of 
the voices and instruments producing it; does 
only in fact represent unity ; that is to say, one 
entire sound, of which melody is formed. 











MORAL ESSAYS. 


Here i'ruth discards the diess that Fiction lent, 





And clothes herself in sober argument. 





FOR THE PARTHENON. 
REFLECTIONS ON A CLOCK. 
Pernaprs that there is no invention of mecha- 
nical science, which has contributed so essen- 
tially to diversify and enliven our domestic asso- 


| ciation, as the solemn warning voice that is con- 


veyed by the striking of a clock. In the still 
and solitary hours of the night, how awful and 
impressive is the sound of the “ sepulchral notes,” 
which its thrilling intonations communicate to 
the ear, graduating and marking on the scale of 
reflection, the fugitive-fleeting present, and pre- 
senting, in the mirror of retrospection the spec- 
tral visions of the never-to-be-recalled past! 
Thus a clock speaks to us in the emphatic and 
eloquent language of oracular admonition. If 
awakens reflection from the dream of mental 
apathy, and conjures up visions of memory, ei- 
ther as bright as the golden atmosphere of Ely- 
sium, or as dark as the Stygian gloom of Erebus! 
The captive in his dungeon, bereft of hope— 
the last prerogative of misery—with a mind la_ 
cerated by the pangs of insupportable affliction, 
and overwhelmed by the certainty that no hu. 
man intervention can avert the sword of offend- 
ed justice from smiting him, hears the clock strike 
the hour that terminates his earthly career, with 
feelings of horror to which neither the strains 
of poetry, nor the pencil of painting, could give 
adequate expression. The favoured lover, whose 
vehement impatience would “ confound both the 
time and space,” that retards the blissful mo- 
ment cf assignation with the darling of his heart’s 
idolatry, counts the slow vibrations of the pen- 
dulum, and at length, when the long wished-for 
hour of expected transport is announced by the 
first stroke of the clock, the delightful sounds 
fall upon his ear like the melodious strains of a 
seraph’s lyre! When the immortal Dante, who 
perhaps, with the exception of the matchless 
Byron, was the creator of some of the most en- 
thusiasti¢ and beautiful imaginations which the 
poetic world contains, when incarcerated by 


Ravenna, declared that the cheering sounds ot 
the clock often soothed his mental agony, and 
diffused the rays of alleviation over the sombre, 
melancholy tedium of his captivity. Tasso too, 
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canny, and the martyr of disappointed love, 
lerived consolation, while suffering imprison- 
nent, from tlie tinkling of a clock, which told 


the solitary hours of his incarceration, and, in 


some degree, divested the arrows of misery of 


their poignancy. When we are enjoying hap- 


piness, the moments fleet insensibly away on the | 


rapid current of thoughtless indifference. ‘The 
gay and the cheerful votaries of pleasure “take 
no note of time,’ when they are in the full oc- 
cupancy of enjoyment, and lulled to repose un- 
der the downy pinions of wealth and independ- 
ence. But those who languish under the inflic- 
tions of misery, whose once smiling prospects 


have been blasted by the chilling breath of ad- | 


versity, and who. from the depressing care of | 


worldly anxiety and consuming sickness, cannot 
secure the ai gel visits of “nature’s soft nurse— 


balmy sleep,” in due season, form a perfectly 


distinct idea of duration—an idea, by the way, | 


which, when it ceases to be abstract, becomes 
purely relative. The minutes of Adonis, while 
caressing Venus in balmy bowers of myrtle; 
pass imperceptibly away, like the dissolving 
ideas of a delightful dream; whereas those of 
ixion, in his suffering of torture, move on the 
leaden pinions of dilatory time, making every 
revolution of his wheel appear like the expand- 
ed space of an age. 

Mr. Addison, in one of his papers in the 
Spectator, relates a pretty Turkish tale of a Sul- 
tan, whom a pious Dervise persuaded to dip his 
head in a tub of water, and who, during the 
momentary interval of immersion, was made to 
conceive the events of halfa century. This de- 
lusion of pious fraud was resorted to for the pur- 


pose of convincing the doubting sultan, whose | 


heterodox opinions alarmed the faithful, that the 
sublime prophet could, with his omniscient eyes, 
see all the felicities of the seventh heaven, and 


thought is ingenious ; for time can be only accu- 
rately measured by the succession of ideas in 
the individual, philosophically founded on the 
basis of pleasure and pain. The most forcible 
and striking rhetorical use ever made of a clock, 
in my apprehension, was by a French preacher, 
who in his ardent zeal and spiritual solicitude, 
wished to impress on the minds of his auditors, 
by bold and palpable imagery, a more complete 
idea of ETERNAL TORMENT, in the regions of the 
damned, requested of them to imagine its endur- 
ance, in awful silence, with the solitary excep- 








tion of a clock, the vibratory tinkling of the pen- 
dulum of which, would everlastingly seem to 


exclaim ever! always! the punishment of the Fi) 


wicked shall last during eternity! Madame 
de Stael, in some of her elegant writings, quotes 
a German dream, in the visionary creations of 
which the phantom-clock, and the suffering vic- 
tims steeped to their lips in a lake of liquid 
flame, were delineated in a terrific picture of the 
imagination! The sublime muse of Lord Byron 
has, in his * Darkness,” exhibited a graphic por- 
traiture of a kindred class of powerfully ima- 
gined sufierings and privations. But 1] am wan- 
dering through the wastes of digression 3 the 
clock strikes, and warns me to conclude. 
FINGAL. 





BOTANICAL. 


To cull with careful hand exotic flowers, 





And lend their fragrance to our native bowers. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
COMMUNICATED BY DR. FELIX PASCALIS. 

Mr. Editor—As you appear determined te 
keep the “panTHENON” within the boundaries 
of instruction, and by it to diffuse useful know- 
ledge, nothing would be more agreeable and in- 
teresting to your youthful readers, of both sexes, 
than to assist them in the domestic amusement 
of cultivating useful plants in their gardens, and 
ornamental flowers in their parlours. For thi 
purpose, they should be made acquainted with 
the names and characters of plants, together 
with the mode of arranging them, and thus be 
enabled to define and describe all sorts or classes, 
the better to appreciate their value, and bestow 
on each of them the necessary cares. There 
is, indeed, no greater accomplishment—no one 
that bespeaks more personal merit, or commands 
more respect, in any welk of life whatever, than 


_ those qualifications which are necessary to judge 
ail the mysteries of the earth, in one night. The 


of, or improve, those things in creation which 
are under the control of rational beings, whether 
for their wants, or for their recreative contem- 
plation. 3 

I therefore tender you, Mr. Editor, as a pre: 
liminary article, the small contribution of 4 
familiar exposition of the system by which the 
great Charles Linneus arranged every indivi 
dual of the vegetable kingdom. I may, at ano 
ther time, sum up, for your readers, the methods 
of Tournefort and Jussieu. Although these are 
not so much in vogue as the Linnean sexual 
system, which is more comprehensive, still the 
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two last continue to be useful, in designating, by | 


ent of the Ptheir families, their use, and local habitations. 

Madamef The Linnzan system of plants is exclusively 
gs, quotes Pfounded upon the secual characters of male and 
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and which are visible in all, with one exception 
of liquid Poly. These characters are to be sought for in 
he flower, or corolla. ‘They are obviously cre- 
ated for different purposes. The more nume- 
ous are called stamina, and the other, (solitary 
in most cases,) pisiillum, or pistils. At present 
we say nothing of their appendages; but mere- 
ly remark that from seven diflerent points of 
iew of these sexual characters, the whole great 
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“INGAL. livision of twenty-four classes is made, 1st. by 
w= Biieir appecrance, or occultation; 2d. by their 
_ Bumion, or separation; 3d. by their sttuation; 
ney 4th. by their insertion; Sth. by their reunion ; 
Rowere, 6th. by their proportion; and, 7th. by their | 
Se number. 
SCALIS. Let us now resume the class constituted by 
rmined to the last, or seventh view, to wit. the number of 
boundaries Bsamina. Of these there are eleven; which, | 
oful know- being numerically made out, and expressed by 
sle and in-@Greek denomination, give the Moxavparas, Di- 
noth sexes, eexpaRra, Trivnpria, &c. to the eleventh number, 
:musement |e Vhich is DopeEc \NpRia.* 11 
rdens, ani The two following classes (4th view) are 
For this Prot only formed by the number, but also by 


the insertion of the stamina: twenty into 

the calyx, IcosaANpRiA, and another of up- 

wards, of twenty to a hundred, not inserted 

into the calyx, PoLYANDRIA. 

Then we have two classes of the 6th 

view; that is, of the respective proportion 

of the stamina. One is of four stamina ; 

two much longer than two others; and is 

a DipyNaMraA; the next out of six stamina 

gives four longer, against two opposite small- 

erto each other, and is a TerrapyNAMIA. 2 
We have now fifteen classes of herma- 

phrodite flowers ; but we have five more of 

the same kind, in which, according to the 

2d and 5th views, the stamina may be uni- 

ted in a single body, leaving their summit 

on anthers free, and they constitute one set 

of brothers, MonaADELPHIA. 
Others will have, in the same manner, 

two sets of united stamina or brothers, and 

are called DIADELPHIA. 
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* This class means twelve stamina, or more, as far as 


| 

ha | 

emale, which do, unquestionably, exist in them, | 
| 





Or the stamina solitary or united, form- 


haracteristic denominations, the habits of plants, | ing many parties or sets, and are a 


PoLyYADELPHIA. 

But nature having different ways to ac- 
complish its purposes, it happens that some- 
times the stamina which we have represent- 


; ed as united in their sty/e only, are now 


united by their summits or anthers, in a 
cylinder-like form, and they constitute a 
SYNGENSIA- 

Or the same stamina and summits will so 
strongly adhere to the pistil as to form one 


simultaneous generation, 


only body with it, except in the receptacle, 
and the whole is a GYNANDRIA. 
W e now have completed the list of classes 
The three iol- 
lowing were ranked by Linnzus in a more 


of hermaphrodite flowers. 


| congenial order, because they were sepa- 


| rately male or female flowers. 


This is the 
2d view of situation, and constitutes one 
house, that is, a Monoecia. 
Or the different sexes or houses were dis- 
| tinetly placed in two different plants or 
trees—two houses. A Diorcta. 
Still, in other plants, it was found that 
distinct male and female flowers were inha- 
biting the same plant with hermaphrodite 
flowers, much alike in the oriental code of 
laws and customs, and all such were left in 
the class of PotyGamia. £ 
In fine, the occultation of sexual organi- 
zation, inasmuch as it escapes the most.close 
examination of the human eye, whether a 
mystery or not, was called by our great 
master the class of the Conccaled Wed- 
dings.* CrypToGAMIA. i 








| 

| 24 
| * Nobody, during the life of Linnzus, nor himself. eve: 
did or could ascertain what was the mode of generatio: 
of the plants which constitute this last class, such as 
Mosses, Lichens, Alga, Ferns, &c. But within ten or 
twelve years, the mystery was unravelled by a French na- 
turalist, who used magnifying glasses, and has satisfacto 
rily described an entirely new mode of fructification ap 
pertaining to this class of vegetation, of which we wil 
hereafter give some account. 

Linneus also left another class of plants unexplored, 
most of them tropical, and called palmists, palme ; anc 
| which seldom, or at very distant periods only, can produce 
their flowers and fruits. But he trusted that some obser 
vant naturalist could, in the course of time, ascertain under 





whatlaw of nature the palm could reproduce themselves 


nineteen ; there being noplant in nature with eleven stamina. | The expectations of that great man have already been ac 
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Thus 1 have enumerated all the class com- 
prehending the whole Linnzean system of plants- 
I feel it my duuty to furnish for your next ex- 
emplificatious of each class, and the key, where- 
by they must all have different orders, families» 
d&c. and your intelligent reader will have found 
in the ParrHenon a complete and. concise ex” 
position of the Linnean system of the vegeta” 
ble kingdom. 


In our next we will give a key to each class, | 


for the orders or subdivisions of the same, with 
one or two exemplifications. 





LITERARY. 





CONVERSATIONS OF MATURIN. 


Ix a late New Monthly Magazine, we find an 


article, entitled Conversations of Maturin, the | 


distinguished author of Bertram, froin which we 


extract the following as illustrative of the habits | 


of some celebrated writers. 
posed to have met Maturin in the vale of Avoca, 
where Moore is said to have written his celebrat- 
ed song. 

“Moore is said to have written his song in this 
place.” 

**] don’t believe a word of it,” replied Matu- 
rin. ‘No man ever wrote poetry under a burn- 
ing sun, or inthe moonlight. I have often at- 
tempted a retired walk in the country at moon- 
ight, when I had a madrigal in my head. and eve- 
ry gust of wind rang in my ears like the footsteps 
of a robber. One robber would put to flight a 
hundred tropes. You feel uneasy in a perfectly 
secluded place, and cannot collect your mind.” 

“But Moore, who is a poet by inspiration, 
could write in any circumstances.” 

‘There is no man of the age labours harder 
than Moore. 
the fag end of an epigram. ’Pon my honour, I 
would not be such a victim to literature for the 
reputation of Pope, the greatest man of them all.” 

*“ Don't you think that every man has his own 
peculiarity in writing, and can only write under 
peculiar excitements and in a particular way ?” 

‘, Certainly. Pope, who ridiculed such a ca- 
price, practised it himself; ror he never wrote 
well but a midnight. Gibbon dihtated to his 
amanuensis, while he walked up and down the 
room in a terrible passion; Stephen wrote on 
horseback in a full gallop; Montaigne and Cha- 
teaubriand in the fields; Sheridan over a bottle 
of wine; Molier with his knees in the fire; and 





complished. Six or eight species of palms are already 
classed in the Linnean system, which is thus proved to 
be universal in all visible vegetation 
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He is often a month working out | 


————————— + 


| Lord Bacon in a small room, which he said help 

| ed him to condense his thoughts. But Moore 
whose peculiarity is retirement, would never 
come here to write a song he could write bette: 
elsewhere, merely because it related to the 
place.” 

“Why omit yourself in the list? You have 

your own peculiarity.” 

* { compose on a long walk; but then the day 
| must neither be too hot nor cold; it must be re- 
duced to that medium from which you feel no in- 
convenience one way or the other; and then when 
I am perfectly free from the city, and experienc; 
no annoyance from the weather, my mind becomes 


| lighted by sunshine, and arrange my plan perfect- 


| ly to my own satisfaction.” 

* Fyom the quantity of works our living poets 
| have given to the public, I would be disposed to 
say, that they write with great facility, and with- 
| out any nervous whim.” 

* * * * + * * + 

** But Lord Byron—he taust write with great 
ease and rapidity.” 

‘That I don’t know; I never could finish the 
perusal of any of his long poems. There is sume- 
thing in them excessively atvariance with my no- 
tions of poetry. He istoo fond of the obsolete; but 
that I do not quarrel with so much as his system 
of converting it into a kind of modern antique, by 
superadding tinsel to gold. It is a sort of mixed 
mode, neither old nor new, but incessantly hover- 
ing between both.”’ 

— 
NEW-YORK HIGH SCHOOL. 

At a mecting of the trustees of the High 
School Society, the following report was present: 
ed and ordered to be printed: 

G. C. Verplanck, in behalf of the committee 
appointed to visit and examine the upper room of 
the High School, reports— 

That during the last month, the upper room of 
the High School for boys was visited three seve- 
ral times for the purpose of examination. This 
was done without any special notice to the prin- 
cipals of the time or subject of examination, and 
the classes were examined in their several studies 
without any particular preparation. It was en- 
deavoured to make the examination sufficiently 
minute to give a fair view of the manner of in- 
struction, and the real proficiency of the pupils. 
The classes studying the dead languages were 
examined in Homer,the Greek Testament, Livy, 
Cicero’s Orations, and Cesar. All these exami- 
nations were very satisfactory, showing that the 
pupils were not only familiar with the books they 
had read, but were intimately conversant with the 
| Grammar, and had, in proportion to their read- 
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ing, acquired much general knowledge of the 
languages. A large class read and translated 
French, the whole seemed to have been well 
taught, and a considerable portion of them pro- 
nounced well, and showed much familiarity with 
the phrases and particular idioms of the language. 
On the last visit, an able mathematician, who 
had formerly been a professor of the science in a 
respectable college, having favoured the commit- 
tee with his attendance, the elder boys were ex- 
amined in Geometry and Algebra, and afterward 
a great numberin Arithmetic. ‘They had all ac- 
quired not only the command of the ordinary rules, 
but an understanding of their reasons, and great 
readiness in applying them. 

In particular, the aceuracy and quickness of a 
number of the more advanced algebraists, were 
suchas would do honour to any institution. 
last examination was concluded by that of a se- 
lect class in the general principles of Natural 
Philosophy and Chemistry. They had been taught 
by lectures and experiments, and their answers 
o all questions were such as to prove that their 
knowledge was not the repetition of answers by 
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rate, and the interest in their studies, and the de- 
sree of attainment manifested by several of the 
oupils, surprise and gratified the visiteas, and 
removed all doubts as to the propriety of intro- 
ucing these studies into a system of education. 
The whole result of the examination of the 
upper room of the boys’ school is honourable both 
‘o the instructers and their pupils. 


es 
iL. CIPHER. 

the High § Cipher is a kind of enigmatic character, com- 
is present: posed of several letters interwoven, which are ge- 


erally the initial letters of the person’s name for 
vhom ciphers are intended. It is also applied to 
ertain secret characters, disguised and varied: 
ised for the writing of letters that contain secrets 
ot to be understood by any but those, between 
vhom the cipher is agreed on. This is now re- 
uced to a separate art, called Cryptographia, 
olyeraphia, and Steganographia. 

The following is the best method to be observ- 
din communicating secret intelligence by ci- 
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ation, and 
ral studies 


It was en- fphers. T'ake two pieces of pasteboard, or stiff 
sufficiently [Bpaper, through which you must cut long squares, 
ner of in- ft different distances,as you,will see in the follow- | 


he pupils. 
ges were 
ent, Livy. 
ose@ exami: 
g that the 
00ks they 
it with the 
heir read- 


ng example. One of these pieces you keep 
ourself, and the other you give to your corres- 

ndent. When you would send him any secret 
ntelligence, you lay the pasteboard upon a paper 
f the same size, and in the spaces cut out, you 
Write what you would have understood by him 
ly, and then fill up the intermediate spaces 


The | 


by rote; but, so far as it went, solid and accu- | 
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with somewhat that makes 
different sense. 
signation : 

“ [I shall be] much obliged to you, as read- 
ing [alone] engages my attention {at} pre- 
sent, if you will lend me any one of the {eight} 
volumes of the Spectator. I hope you will ex- 
cuse [this] freedom, but for a winter's {evening, | 
I [don’t] know a betterentertainment. If] [fail] 
to return it soon, never trust me for time [to 
come. ]” 

A paper of this sort may be placed four differ- 
ent ways, either by putting the bottom at the top, 
or by turning it over; and by these means the 
superfluous words may be the more easily adapted 
to the sense of the others. This isa very eligi- 
ble cipher, as it is free from suspicion, but it will 
do only tor short messages: for if the spaces be 
frequent, it will be very difficult to make the con- 
cealed and obvious meanings agree together ; and 
if the sense be not clear, the writing will be lia- 
ble to suspicion. 


with those words a 
The following is a letter of as- 
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Charcoal—In an experiment made by Mr. 
Karsten upon 25 kinds of wood, he found that 
the largest quantity of charcoal was obtained 
from young Norwegian pine, and the smallest 
from old birch wood. The greatest amount of 
ashes was derived from fern, and the least from 
old beach.— Times. 

Wire Drawing.—A patent has been obtained 
for an invention facilitating the process of fine 
gold and silver wire drawing, through perfora- 
ted gems. Holes have been pierced through ru- 
bies and sapphires as fine as the 1-1200th part 
of aninch. A platina wire has been reduced, 
by being enclosed in silver and then drawn to 
“the undetectable thickness of the 1-108000t): 
part of an inch.” 

The advantages of the holes made in gems 
over those in metal plates are various. Among 
them are the perfect polish given by the dia- 
mond powder, so that the gold is never re- 
moved from copper gilt wires, but a peculiai 
brilliancy is imparted to the metal. The dura- 
bility of the holes is so great that a piece oi 
wire 800 miles in length, has been drawn 
through a perforated ruby, without enlarging 
the aperture in any appreciable degree.— Ib. 

Fish Oil—A new process for the purification 
of fish oils has been discovered in France, whicl: 
we have not seen particularly described, but 
which, the French papers assure us, has the fo! 
lowing advantages over the methods commonly 
in use. 
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It makes the oil perfectly colourless, by a 
rhemical separation of the colouring matter, 
without in any way affecting the quality. This 
renders the oil more perfect for burning, as it 
leaves noresiduum on the wick; and fits it for 
nse in the manufacture of woollens, the fabrica- 
tion of soap, the mixing of paints, and the oiling 
of machinery. Fish oils are now used in Eng- 
land for painting houses, and for floorcloths. 

The process of purification requires but little 
time, and may be finished in a day and a night, 
and the substances employed cost on!y fifty cen- 
timos, for ten cents,) for one hundred pounds of 
vil. About two per cent. of extraneous matters 
are removed from the oil.— Times. 

To remove spots of grease, pitch, or ail, 
from coollen cloths.—In a pint of spring water 
dissolve an ounce of pure pearlash, add to the 
solution a lemon cut insmall slices.-~This being 
properly mixed ard kept in a warm state for 
two days, the whole must be strained, and kept 
in a bottle for use. A little of this liquid pour- 
ed on the stained part, is 
move all spots of grease, piteh,or oils’; and the 
moment they disappear the cloth is to be wash- 
ed in clear water.—Glasgow Week. Mag. 

Camel’s Hair.—We obtain from a French pa- 
per the following facts concerning the mannfac- 
tureot Camel's hair. It is not obtained by 
shearing, like sheep’s wool, but is shed sponta- 
neously by the animal every year, in the month 
of April, in large mats, after having protected 
it from the cold during the winter season. The 
‘Tartars who accompany caravans collect them 
with care, and load the animals with their own 
cast-off apparel. The young camels yield the 
jinest hair; and in its best state itis finer than 
the most beautiful Angola. The article is ob- 
rained from Africa,a great part of Asia, and 
above all from India.—In Persia it is made into 
the finest carpets. It is supposed that the Eng- 
lish spin it wet, and deprived of oil. It is  sta- 
ted, thata single manufacturer in France has 
used a large quantity of Camel's hair for seve- 
ral years; and the texture of his cloth makes it 
probable that he practises the mode adopted in 
England. ‘Those who have tried to manufac- 
ture it without extracting the oil have not suc- 
ceeded in spinning fine threads. 

At Rouen it has been successfully mixed with 
cotton, and stuffs made of it are much softer 
than the ordinary mixtures of cotton and wool. 

Substitute for Gauze.—W e had supposed that 
wire gauze had obtained its utmost limit of use- 
fulness when it was made to perform so promi- 
nent a part in the formation of the “ Davy,” or 
safety lamp; but its utility has lately been 


vid instantly te re- 





placed ina new point of view. Ascendin; 
Holborn hill during the past week, we were 
much gratified by an examination of a durable 
semi-transparent blind of various colours 3 and 
on a closer inspection we discovered it to be 
composed of wire. It is a curious fact, of whici 
the inventor does not appear to be aware, thai 
this wire gauze is a preventive against contagion; 
as it has been distinctly proved that a conta 
gicus atmosphere cannot penetrate a common 
lace veil, whose meshes are larger than those hn 
this blind.-—Ad/as. 



















ANECLOTES. 












GARRICK. 
In the summer of 1778, George II. made 
tour through E.:ngland, and during his progres 
reviewed the encampment at Winchester, ani 








honoured the college of that ecclesiastical itr 





with a visit. ‘The presence of his Majesty at 
tracted a host of distinguished characters t 
Winchester. ‘ihe celebrated Dr. Joseph War 


ton, who acquired so much eminence and dis 








tinction by his criticism on “The Genius ani 
Writings cf Pope,” resided then in Winchester, 
and his house was the focus where genius ani 
talent conceutrated their magnetic brilliancy 
Among the refulgent stars of this galaxy of em: 
neuce, were Lord Palmerston, Sir Joshua Rey: 
nolds, Dr. Johnson, Thomas Warton, the re 
nowned author of the “ History of English Poe 
try,” the “ English Roscius,’ David Garrick, 
and many other noted characters. While the 
king was on the parade-ground, inspecting tle 
troops, a very comical aad whimsical circum 
stance occurred. The horse that carried Mr 
Garrick to the review, on his casually alighting) 
by some neglect got loose and ran furiously 
away. In this provoking dilemma, he assume 



















the gesture and attitude of Richard, and voc’ 
ferously exclaimed, amidst the astonished sv 
diers, “ A horse! a horse! my kingdom for 4 
horse!” which, reaching the monarch’s ears, l 
immediately exclaimed, “ Hah! surely thes 
must be the tones of Garrick: see,” said he t 
one of his aid-de-camps, “ if he is on the ground. 
Mr. Garrick was soon found, and presented 
his Majesty, who caused him to mount one of bi 
chargers, and in addition to many other flatte 
ing compliments which he paid him, assured tif 
proud sovereign of the drama, that his delivery 
of Shakspeare could never pass undiscovere? 
“ even in the midst of a whole army.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





TO ANNETTE. 


There’s mirth around thy heart, sweet maid, 
Joy nestles in that breast of thine; 

I would that woes might ne’er invade, 
To bow thee low at Sorrow’s shrine. 


For Oh! this is a world of pain, 

And Friendship’s torch but sickly burns; 
And Love, its search were near as vain 

As meteor Hight that ne’er returns. 


Base Calumny, with blasting breath, 
Sweeps o’er like some dread Siroc breeze, 
Intent on Reputation’s death, 
The tranquil stream of life to freeze, 


Ah! canst thou e’er know an anguish, grief? 
Thy breast that glows with conscious peace ? 
Is Pleasure’s reign so transient, brief? 
Must thy soft gush of feelings cease ? 


Yes, all! but stay—I’ll break no dream 
Thy youthful thoughts have wove, of joy ; 

Thy roses bloom, thy bright eyes gleam, 
Thy happiness have no alloy. FREDERIC. 


—— a - 


ON THE DEATH! OF MISS I. A. D***y. 


And where is she, that stainless maid, 
The fairest in the festal hall ; 

When mirth was high, and music play’, 
And pleasure beamed so bright on all? 


I sought her there, and she was not, 
Sad Echo answered to my call; 

A gloom hung o’er each well-known spot ; 
Deserted was the festal hall. 


And has she fled, for ever fled ? 
So pure in mind, from guile so free! 
And sleeps she with Uie dreainless dead, 
To wake into eternity ? 


Yes! she is gone! that lovely fair ; 

Death came ou her with noiseless step ; 
A Cherub, siniling in the air, 

Caught her pure soul, and winged it up. 


And though her form now lingers here, 
Beneath the valley’s dampening clod ; 
Her spirit ’s ina brighter sphere, 
’Tis resting peaceful with its God. 


——— 


EPITAPH, 
ON A CHARMING AND MUCH-LAMENTED FEMALE. 


This humble stone is meant to show 
That Anna's vesture lies below; 
But she who wore it—she we love, 


1s in her brida! cress above. Ww. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


«My Friends have fleeted away on the rolling mists 01 
y 2 


forgetfulness.—I look into the times of old, but they 
seem dim to Ossian’s eyes, like reflected moonbeam =, 
on a distant Lake.” Oss1ad 

Oh! think not here true friends to find, 

For Friendship dwells not with mankind, , 

Man’s selfish soul, and narrow breast, 

Are ill prepared for such a guest! 

There was a time, though now exiled, 

When Friendship o'er creation smiled, 

Ere fraud, hypocrisy, and guile ; 

Assuined her form—her robe—-her smile - 

To practise vice on trusty hearts, 

With many false deceptive arts,-- 

But now that golden age is o'er, 

And Friendship lives to laugh no more 

The patriarchal days are flown, 

When Friendship, was to mortals known: 

Alas! when men degenerate grew, 

To Heaven she with Astrea flew ; 

Yet left her specious veil behind, 

For knaves to wear--and cheat niankina 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 
TICKET OF ADMISSION TO.COLUMBIA COLLEG! 
COMMENCEMENT. 

Ir was highly gratifying to witness the annual exhibition 
of this respectable seminary, on the 7th day of August, 
1827. The procession went from the College Green to 
Grace Church, where the exercises were performed. The 
class for graduation were unusually numerous; and among 
the candidates were youths of fine attainments and pro 
mise. 

It is not, however, our intention at this time, to give : 
Cetailed description of the proceedings on that day. (1 
object is merely to offer a few remarks on the card for ai 
mission to such individuals as were invited. The engra 
ving and printing of this ticket are in a beautiful style o 
execution. There is an amplitude and finish which give 
it a very imposing appearance. 

The principal figure, occupying the foreground of the 
piece, is an elegant female form, who holds in her rigitt 
hand something which seems to be an inverted torch, while 
she points with the left toward the skies. From the flame 
of the former, rays of light appear to issue: and in tracing 
the latter, the beholder’s eye is led to an elevated spot 
on the back ground, where a musician is playing upon the 
lyre, or some other musical instrument. From him, as he 
is seated on the suminit of his hill, proceed also luminous 
radiations downward. On the micile ground is a structure 
resembling a temple, and further back, craggy and steep 
elevations stifmounted by clouds. From the neighbour- 
hood of the lady's feet, proceeds a footpath, in a zig-zag 
and winding course up the acclivity. 

Over the whole is a Latin inscription in these words : 

Hac iter, O juvenes, en arduum, scandite fortes ; 
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which may be thus rendered in slish ; 
This is the way, O youth ; beh hits ; climb boldly. 
Anacademiccritic might offer ai.objection to the whole 





sentence or verse, as savouring}te much of military life 
and practice; and bringing to mind, by unavoidable asso- 
ciation of ideas, the feats of bravery or courage, in scal- 
ing ramparts, and taking fortified places by assault. 
By a gentle parody on the original, it might be made to 
cofivey a civic meaning: thus: 
" Hac via; discipuli! procedite; carpite fructus. 
This is the path; students! proceed; gather the fruit. 
Or this, by way of maxim or remark : 
} Quos opus normague confirmant sapientia laudat. 


© Wisdom commends thése whom labour and method prepare. 


~ 


But as to the design itself, instead of adorniffg the paper 
with allegorical figures, and imaginary buildings, would it 
not have been greatly more, appropriate and tasteful, to 
havegivena perspective of the Gallege, as the seat of learn- 
ing, with some such sentimentas this, alluding to the Stu- 
dents : 

Rectos, félices, doctes, scicntia reddit. 
Knowledge makes them good, happy, and learned. 
—=p>— 
CHALYBEATE WATER. 

4 valuable Chalybeate spring has been lately di 

in Cliff-Street, (late Skinner-street) whose medi 







ities promise much relief to patients requiring \ 
dies. From a partial examination it appearstos 
Carbonate of Iron—Carbonate of Magnesia—Carbonate 
of Lime-—-Carbonate of Soda—-Muriate of Soda—-Sul- 
phate of Lime—Muriate of Magnesia—Sulphate of Mag- 
nesia—about half its bulk of Carbonic Acid. 

These substances were found by evaporation of the 
water, though some of them, probably, do not exist as 
such in the water, before evaporation, but formed during 
the operation. One quart yielded 16 grains, consisting of 
the Carbonates of Iron, Magnesia, and Lime. The re- 
maining substance dried at the common temperature, 
weighed 34 grains. The quantities of each of the ingre- 
dients will be made known as soon as a more complete an- 
alysis is accomplished. 

GRAND AQUATIC EXHIBITION, 

On Saturday the 8th inst. agreeably to previous ar- 
rangemeats, the brig Michigan was precipitated quer the 
Falls of Niagara, in presence of many thous@ff@” specta- 
tors; and, as might have been expected, was dashed into 
as many thousand fragments. Of the animals on board, 
two bears made their escape before she reached the falls, 
and got safely on shore; a buffalo, in attempting to do the 
same, was carried over the falls and killed. Of the fate 
of the other animals nothing is known, except that two 
geese were found below alive and uninjured. 

—>— 
-Vew York, July 31, 1827. 
+ Wr. P. Hawkes, 

Sir.—I have examined, as carefully as my time and o¢- 

upation permitted, the compendious chart you leftywith 


ings by compass, and their distances exhibited in geo- 
graphical miles from Washington-city. 
i have likewise inspected some pages of the book which 


accompanied it, entitled the American companion; or 


a 





brief sketch of geography; pointing out the climate, lati- 
tude, longitude, bearing, and distance, from the aforesaid 
place. : 

I do not presume to offer an opinion on the scientific 
accuracy of your complications, but, presuming that they 
are generally correct, or at least sufficiently so for the or- 
dinary purposes of business, I have no hesitation to own 
that I have been much pleased with the lines radiating 
in thirty-two directions from our national seat of govern- 
ment, to the remotest parts of the terraqueous globe, and 
indicating remoteness from the centre as they respectively 
diverge. It seems to mea very instructive compendium, 
and worthy to be placed in halls, libraries, and schools. 

The attendant volume* contains information on the 
same subjects, in a more @etailed and circumstantial 
form; calculated to afford the requisite intelligence with 
remarkable readiness and ease. 

Considering, as I do, geography as one of the most use- 
ful, as well as pleasing and.eertain of the sciences. 1 
think every publication that*facilitates its study as pro- 
mising advantages both to teachers and students. 

Yours, with many good wishes, 
SAMUEL L. MITCHILL. 
—— 
MARRIED, 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev, Dr. Matthews, Z. 
W. Bunce, Esq. of Detroit, to Miss Louisa Ann, only 
daughter of John T. Duryee, Esq. of this city. 

On Thursday morning, Mr. Elias C. Taylor, to Miss 
Caroline Matilda Wise, allof Brooklyn, L 

In this city, on the 13th inst. Mr. E. Thresher, of Pro- 
vidence, R. 1. to Miss E. Fenner, of Poughkeepsie. 

On Wednesday evening, Mr. H. Lyons, of the house of 
Lyons & Solomon, Jamaica, to Miss Jane S. Barnet, 
daughter of Mr. David Barnet, of this city. 

On Thursday eveuiug, at Freedom, Mr. Charles B. 
Green, of New-York, to Miss Mary Green, of Freedom. 
At Chatham, N. J. on the 9th inst. Mr. Peter W. Condit, 
to Miss Martha Tabele. 

On Wednesday evening, 5th inst. by the Rev. Dr. 
M:Murray, Asa Welden, Jun. to Miss Eliza Nunn, both of 
this city. 

In Lewiston, on the Ist of June last, by James Smith, 
Esq. Mr. Daniel B. Finch, to Miss Sally ——, of that 
place.—For the information of the unwary and the pub- 
lic, we state, that within five years past, the above-named 
Finch has been married to three respectable women, all of 
whom are now living. He is now supposed to bea resi- 
dentin Canada. (The Captain is a bold iman.] AL D. Ad 

On Thursday, 13th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Cox, of this 
city, Mr. Warren Brewster,to Miss Sally-Ann Strong, both 
of Blooming Grove, Orange County, 

This gentle fair, like timid hare, 
~ Will love her Warren long, 
And never roam away from home, 
For she’s no longer Strong. 
DIED, 
Sept. 4, Joseph Howland, Flushing, L. I. + 45 
Robert Davis, New-York, - ° 48 
3, Corporal John John M‘Laughlin, Mar. Baracks. 
7, George Riker, New-York, - - 69 


Samuel Cochran, do. : - 1 
Jane L.Chranfraud do. . - 
William Bornient do. - - 4l 


Francis Quin, do. - 
David Porter, Esq. Hartford, Conn. 
Joseph Scarborough, Esq. Brooklyn, Conn. 
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me a few days ago; exhibiting at one vi e names of | “PRINTED AND PUBLISHED FVERY WEDNESDAY, 
about thirteen hundred parts and plac: their bear- 
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